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COMMON QUESTIONS ON 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


.DUCATIONAL leaders are being challenged to come to 
grips with what promises to be the richest opportunity 
in history to make available to every person all the 
cultural resources that have been developed and ac- 
cumulated throughout the eenturies. Two factors, 
however, have caused hesitancy on the part of many 
administrators in stepping forward to capitalize on 


edueational television: (1) “fuzziness” with regard to 
the details of educational TV and (2) 


financial difficulties involved. 


fear of the 


Consideration of the cost of constructing and 
operating just one new school as compared with the 
construction and operation costs of an educational TV 
station 


Membership in a nonprofit educational TV corpora- 


would go far toward dispelling such fear. 
tion in most communities costs less than the construe- 
tion and equipment of just one new classroom; in 
most communities an educational TV station can be 
constructed and operated at much less cost than just 


one new school. But where can one find a classroom 


By 
URBAN H. FLEEGE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

or school with windows open to the eyes of the entire 
community ? 

To help eliminate some of the “fuzziness” on the 

part of find 


selves on the side of the “not-well-enough-informed” 


educational administrators who them- 
when questioned about educational TV, we present the 
following more common questions asked by or of 
educators concerning this promising new field. 

How many television channels are reserved for 
education? On April 14, 1952, the Federal Com- 
munieations 242 
for noncommercial educational television out of 
approximately 2,000 made available, or about 12 
per cent of the TV frequencies of the United 
States. 


Commission assigned channels 


For how long a period are these channels re- 
served? For a period of one year from June 2, 
1952, or until June, 1953. 


3. Is there a possibility that the period of reserva- 
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tion may be extended? The FCC has stated that, 
if educational groups do not indicate by June, 
1953, a readiness to proceed with video, the chan- 
nels may be turned over to commercial broad- 
casters. There is no written assurance that the 
period of reservation either will end or be ex- 
tended. 

Who may be licensed to operate noncommercial 
educational TV stations? To date the FCC has 
restricted the ownership and operation of such 
stations to nonprofit educational organizations, 
What is the intent of the FCC in granting a 
license? The intent of the FCC in granting a 
license is to have the station serve the educational 
needs of the community. “Noncommercial educa- 
tional broadcast stations will be licensed only to 
nonprofit educational organizations upon a show- 
ing that the proposed stations will be used pri- 
marily to serve the educational needs of the com- 
munity, for the advancement of educational 
programs; and to furnish a nonprofit and non- 
commercial television broadcast service.”? 

How is the eligibility of an educational organiza- 
tion as licensee determined? (a) “In determining 
the eligibility of publicly supported educational 
organizations, the accreditation of their respective 
state departments of education shall be taken into 
consideration. (b) In determining the eligibility 
of privately controlled educational organizations, 
the accreditation of state departments of educa- 
tion or recognized regional and national educa- 
tional accrediting organizations shall be taken 
into consideration.” (¢c) Where a board of edu- 
‘ation applies for a license, “a full and detailed 
showing must be made that a grant of the applica- 
tion will be consistent with the intent and purpose 
of the Commission’s Rules relating to such sta- 
tions.” 

What types of programs will be permitted on 
these stations? “Noncommercial educational tele- 
vision broadeast stations may transmit educa- 
tional, cultural and entertainment programs, and 


programs designed for use by schools and school 


systems in connection with regular school courses, 
as well as routine and administrative material 
pertaining thereto.” 

May remuneration be accepted for any portion of 
the TV broadcast? No. “An educational station 
may not broadeast programs for which a con- 
sideration is received, except programs produced 
by or at the expense of or furnished by others 
than the licensee for which no other consideration 


11. 


a 


9 


3, 
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than the furnishing of the program is received by 
the licensee.” The payment of line charges by 
another station or network is not prohibited. 

Is it possible for an educational TV station to 
operate in part as a commercial station? <A 
number of applicants have requested such an 
The FCC has given a negative 
answer to all such requests. An exception has 
been suggested, however, in communities where 
only one VHF channel is assigned and that chan- 
nel is reserved for use by a noncommercial edu- 
cational station. In this case, the educational 
stations would be allowed to broadcast programs 
which at present are available only from com- 
mercial network services. This exception would 
apply until such time as a commercial grade-A 
service is available in the area. 


arrangement. 


If a noncommercial educational station is licensed 
in a community, are commercial TV stations obli- 
gated to carry educational programs? Yes. The 
provision of educational stations in the commun- 
ity “does not relieve commercial licensees from 
their duty to carry programs which fulfill the edu- 
-ational needs and serve the educational interests 
of the community in which they operate. This 
obligation applies with equal force to all commer- 
cial licensees whether or not a noncommercial edu- 
sational channel has been reserved in their com- 
munity.” 

Is there a specified amount of time which com- 
mercial TV stations must devote to educational 
programs? No. The many different and com- 
plex factors such as the number of stations and 
educational institutions in the community, total 
hours of broadcasting, size of community, ete. 
make any uniform rule unrealistic. The general 
principle binding commercial stations to “serve 
the educational needs of the community” seems to 
be satisfactory at present. 

For how long a period is a license to operate a 
TV station granted? All television broadcast 
station licenses are issued for a normal license 
period of one year. 

When is renewal of the license sought? Unless 
otherwise directed by the FCC, each application 
for renewal of a television license is filed at least 
90 days prior to the expiration date of the license 
sought to be renewed. 

Do educational organizations apply jointly if the 
TV channel is to be shared? Yes. “Separate 
applications shall be filed by each applicant for 
the voluntary sharing of television channels. 


1 Quotations in these answers are taken from the Fed- 
eral Register, Vol. 17, No. 87, May 2, 1952, containing the 
‘“Rules Governing Television Broadcasting Stations,’’ 
issued by the FCC. 


Such applications shall be accompanied by copies 
of the time-sharing agreements under which the 
applicants propose to operate.” 
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Have municipal authorities any prior right or 
favored position in applying for a TV station? 
No. “The Commission is of the opinion that in 
any community where an independent educational 
agency is constituted, and is eligible under the 
Commission’s rules to apply for a noncommercial 
educational ‘television station, there are no com- 
pelling reasons for extending eligibility to munici- 
pal authorities.” 

If a license has been denied, may the applicant 
reapply? Yes, after the lapse of 12 months from 
the effective date of the commission’s order. 
Where a construction permit (assignment of a 
station to an applicant) has been granted, ts there 
a time limit on the construction of the TV station? 
Yes, within 60 days from the date of the granting 
of the permit, construction is to begin. Within 
6 months thereafter construction is to be com- 
pleted and the station ready for operation. An 
extension of time may be granted if the applicant 
presents justifiable reasons. 

What are the costs involved in constructing and 
operating a TV station? The average cost of 
erecting a TV station is $270,000; the average 
annual cost of operation is $200,000. The costs 
will vary within a wide range depending upon the 
community concerned, Amortizing the invest- 
ment over a six-year period, the real cost per year 
for one station would be about $245,000. 

Are there any foundation funds available for 
educational TV? Yes. Several of the founda- 
tions are interested in educational television. The 
Ford Foundation has given a grant of $5,000,000 
for help in building educational TV stations and 
in setting up a central programing center by the 
Joint Committee for Educational Television. The 
Educational and Radio Center with 
an initial grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of $1,350,000 will be set up shortly in 


Television 


Chicago. 

Is it true that commercial TV stations are “run- 
No. Of 106 TV stations (in- 
cluding all but 2 stations for which complete 


ning in the red?” 


data were not available), 92 reported profitable 
operations in 1951 averaging $330,000 income 
per station. 

What ts meant by “noncommercial” educational 
TV? This means that a station operating non- 
commercially may not sell time or in any other 
way make a profit, but programs may be ae- 
cepted which are totally paid for by either publie 
service or industrial groups, and full credit for 
such financing of the program may be given 
pictorially, not as an advertising message verb- 
ally, but as an appropriate recognition of the 


sponsor. 
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How extensive is educational television today? 
Over 100 school systems now use television in 
some fashion, either for supplementary classroom 
instruction or for public information. Some 65 
colleges and universities have produced success- 
ful educational programs even though to date 
only one college, Iowa State at Ames, is actually 
operating its own TV station. 

Have educators responded with the same zeal to 
capture available TV channels as has character- 
ized commercial applicants? As judged by ap- 
plications submitted, No. To date the FCC has 
received over 900 applications for commercial TV 
stations (only 6 of these are from educational 
institutions) ; 762 of these were submitted within 
6 months after the channels were released. Over 
100 construction permits have been granted to 
date for new commercial TV stations. The early 
expansion of the present TV audience focussed 
on 19 million TV sets tuned to 114 TV stations 


is inevitable. 

How many applications for nonprofit educational 
television stations have been granted? As of 
this date (December 29, 1952), 10 of the 19 ap- 
plications received by the FCC for such stations 


have been granted. 

Which institutions have been granted educational 
TV construction permits? Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, University 
of Southern California (L. A.), University of 
Houston, University of the State of New York 
for stations at Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Rochester, New York City, and Syracuse, and 
the New Jersey Department of Edueation for a 
station at Rutgers University (New Brunswick). 
What applications are pending? Those from: 
Bay Area Educational TV Association (Berke- 
ley), Board of Education (Washington, D. C.), 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools, Dade 
County Vocational School (Miami, Fla.), Con- 
necticut State Board of Education for stations 
at Bridgeport, Hartford, and Norwich, and the 
University of the State of New York for stations 
at Ithaca 
other stations are in process throughout the ecoun- 


and Utica. Applications for many 
try; for example, two more for the State of New 
York are on the way for stations at Poughkeepsie 
and Malone. 
and school systems are in various stages of plan- 


Over 450 educational institutions 
ning to utilize television. 

Is there any general pattern educators are fol- 
lowing in organizing for the utilization of the 
reserved TV channels? Yes, three plans are in 
evidence. In some states the state department 
of education, in close co-operation with all the 
educational groups in the state, assumes the re- 
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sponsibility in applying for the reserved chan- 


nels. In some communities all major educational 
institutions in the area form a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to which the license is granted; constituent 
members pro-rate financial obligations and jointly 
determine policy with regard to the type, tone, 
and level of TV programs as well as the distri- 
bution of time on the air. In still other com- 
munities, a single institution (e.g., a university 
or board of education) becomes the licensee; in 
this case the other educational institutions in the 
area obtain a written agreement from the licensee 
spelling out the relations between the licensee and 
themselves. Many are finding it advisable to in- 
this 
(made up of representatives named by the edu- 


elude in agreement an Advisory Council 
cational groups in the community) which will 
assist in setting policy with regard to the utili- 
zation of the TV channel. 

Do we with 


effectiveness of instruction via television? 


regard to the 
Yes. 


Robert T. Rock of Fordham University has pub- 


have any evidence 


lished the results of experiments and tests set up 
by the Office of Education, FSA, and the Navy 


Shorter Papers 


1988 


VoL. 77, No. 
regarding the comparative effectiveness of in- 
struction by TV and conventional classroom pro- 
cedures. The results not only show live TV to 
possess superior means of teaching over the com- 
pared media and method, but indicate superiority 
Evi- 
dence indicates that edueational TV ean attract 
and hold attention, stimulate the mind and the 
imagination, and greatly increase the retention 


in retention of material learned via TV. 


of knowledge acquired. 

What isthe outlook for educational television? 
Franklin Dunham of the Office of Edueation, 
FSA, feels that it is reasonable to anticipate 
least 100 
TV stations in operation by 1954. 


having at noncommercial educational 
Are there any plans for educational TV net- 


Yes. 


TV network are being diseussed, 


Plans for a national educational 
State eduea- 
New 
York State represents the nucleus of such a state- 


works? 
tional TV networks are already under way. 
wide network. Other states considering such net- 
works as immediate projects are: Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Okla- 


homa, California, Texas, and Wisconsin. 





PROGRESSIVE CURRICULUM REVISION 
L. FE. 


Nokomis Junior High School 


LEIPOLD 


Minneapolis te Minn. 


A VERITABLE babel of tongues greets today’s cur- 


riculum worker. “Cote curriculum,” “common learn- 


ings,” “integration,” “activity program,” and diverse 
commonly misunderstood terms add confusion to a 
situation lohg befuddled by a bewildering termin- 
ology. Frankly, some contemporary workers in this 
field might be hard put to it to prove that they know 
exactly what they are talking about. To quote Stuart 
Chase, “They speak darkly, in alien tongues.” Their 
statements are ofttimes factitious; their prolixity pre- 
cludes their being consumed in their entirety; their 
esoterie nature foredooms them to consumption by the 
elect alone. 

Before an intelligent diseussion of problems of this 
nature ean be undertaken, therefore, there must be 
an understanding of terms employed, a clarification 
of terminology, in order that educators may be able 


When diseus 


sants do not agree on such frequently used elemen- 


to converse together understandingly. 


tary terms as “curriculum” and “course of study,” 


how ean one expect agreement on such controversial 
matters as edueational objectives and the philosophies 


underlying our system of education? 


“Kdueation,” said Plato, “consists in giving to the 
body and to the soul all the beauty and all the per- 
fection of which they are capable,” and thereby this 
ancient philosopher came very near to saying what 
we today are trying so hard to say in diverse other 
ways, something to the effect that our goal is to edu- 
eate the whole child to his maximum capacities. To 
John Dewey goes the eredit for saying in the most 
satisfactory way what our schools are trying to do 
when he defines education as being growth resulting 
from experience. Now, experiences may be good or 
they may be bad; they may be wholesom® or they 
may be unwholesome; they may be worth while or 
they may be mere busy-work. John Dewey's weak- 
ness does not lie in his statement, rather it lies in our 
“We 


repeat educators; then they pro- 


inability to interpret his statement correctly. 
learn to do by doing,” 
ceed to allow their charges to seatter their efforts in 
diverse enterprises of little or no worth, not stopping 
For 


‘xample, if children learned to use their mother tongue 


to reflect that mere doing is in itself insufficient. 


more correctly by merely speaking it, verbosity would 
produce grammarians, and females would therefore 
naturally speak their national language more correctly 
than males—which in all probability is not the ease. 
What, then, is education? Certainly it is not book- 
learning; one can read and repeat verbatim diree- 
tions for producing a first-rate cake but actually to 
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Nor 
is education schooling, since the latter does not begin 
before the fifth year of life, while one’s education 
Neither is education the acqui- 
learned in 


bake an edible cake is another matter entirely. 


begins before birth. 
sition of grades or credits; one can be 
terms of accumulated facts and information, but at 
Neither 


is education something which takes place within the 


the same time be a social and moral misfit. 
confines of a particular building, such as a school 
edifice, elaborate though it may be, for one may be 
an excellent safe-blower without ever having studied 
that art in any school or college. 

But if education is not any of these things, what 
is it?) Perhaps here we should go back to Dewey and 
to his statement concerning growth resulting from 
Accepting that statement as that 
meets our present needs, we can then proceed to the 


experience, one 
next step, the formulation of objectives or purposes, 
for the one is inseparable from the other. 

Herbert Spencer stated his views on what he con- 
desirable educational objectives and 
Self- 


sidered to be 
postulated them in the following terms: (1) 
preservation, (2) securing the necessities of life, (3) 
rearing and discipline of offspring, (4) maintenance 
of proper social and political relations, (5) activities 
which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the 
gratification of the tastes and feelings. 

When the 
Secondary Education in 1918 enunciated the objee- 


Committee on the Reorganization of 
tives which have since become known as the “eardinal 
principles of education,” one wonders if it did not 
Spencer’s “Education.” 
Vocational effi- 
Worthy 


home membership but rearing and disciplining off- 


have before it a copy of 
What is health but self-preservation ? 


ciency but securing the necessities of life? 


spring? Civic participation but maintaining proper 
political relations? Worthy use of leisure and ethical 
character but activities which make up the leisure part 
» 


of life, gratifying to the tastes and feeling Com- 


mand of the fundamental processes alone was not 


mentioned by Spencer, but that command very prob- 
ably was presupposed to be the objective which when 
achieved would result in the adequate meeting of the 
stated five goals. 

A decade after the Reorganization Committee enun- 
ciated its cardinal principles, the North Central Asso- 
cintion re-evaluated and restated them, couching them 
in different terms but with almost identical meaning. 
Recently the Educational Policies Commission restated 
the goals of education as it saw them, centering them 
upon (1) the individual himself, (2) the relationship 
home and in the com- 
tion of tangible assets, and (4) 
The first itself 


with the edueated person, the second with the educated 


of the individual to others in the 


munity, (3) the acquis 


socio-civie responsibilities. coneerns 
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family member, the third with the educated consumer 
(or producer), and the last with the educated citizen. 
Stated objectively, they were given in this manner: 
(1) Self-realization, (2) human relationship, (3) eco- 
nomic efficiency, (4) civie responsibility. 

ach of these four objectives was subdivided, the 
first into thirteen divisions, the second into eight, and 
soon. <A careful analysis indicates that here there is 
a greater consideration of citizenship goals, but other- 
wise there is little that is new or unique that Spencer 
did not discern in the middle of the 19th century. It 
is apparent then that our objectives change but slowly, 
almost imperceptibly; state them as one will, they 
remain as Plato viewed them, the development of 
the whole individual. Minute analysis only creates 
obfuscation. 

Granted that the purpose of the curriculum is to 
achieve the goals set for our educational institutions, 
it is as necessary to determine the principles under- 
‘ving eurriculum development as it is to define the 
school’s major objectives. Here again we encounter 
words and more words but no common understanding 
and no general agreement. 

“The curriculum,” said Harold Rugg two deeades 
ago, “is everything that the students and their teach- 
ers do,” and though ten thousand educators have re- 
stated it in as many ways sinee, little of value has 
been added to the original statement. That curricu- 
lum building is a co operative, democratic enterprise 
will not be argued; that there must be a philosophy 
established before a curriculum is evolved goes with- 
out saying to anyone who has thought through the 
problem with suflicient vigor to create any semblance 
That 


the curriculum must provide for individual differences 


of activity below the thinnest cortical covering. 


is basic; that the physical plant must be adapted to 
curricular demands is common sense; that deviation 
from fixed patterns is desirable is merely saying that 
the creative must be encouraged; that there must be 
constant revision of the curriculum restates the adage 
that it is the law of growth that everything must 
change, for only in a changeless society would a static 


All of this tells us 


that the principles which underlie our eurriculums 


curriculum be not out of place. 


need not be any more than a sti tement of our beliefs 
in the institutions in which we serve; discard the hich 
phrases, the verbose camouflaging enunciations which 
serve as smoke screens, and then by stating one’s be- 
liefs simply and with conviction, putting away the 
paste pots and seissors, one cannot fo far w rong. 
What then are the actual differences that exist be- 
tween one type of school program and another? — Are 
these that differentiate 


between two types through an analysis of their eom- 


differences so vital one ean 


ponent parts? The Society for Curriculum Study 
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through its Committee on Integration thinks so. It 
lists five basie curricular patterns which range from 
the traditional to the extreme experimentation type. 
These curricular patterns follow. 

1. The traditional subject type. 
pattern may be shown in this fashion: 


Pictorially this 


HISTORY GEOGRAPHY CIVICS 

The subject curriculum features many subjects each 
taught independently of the others. Traditionally the 
use of textbooks characterizes this method. Often the 
text is used to the exclusion of other teaching devices, 
with pupil participation limited to the reciting of facts 
learned through a study of the expert-compiled com- 
pendium. The emphasis here is naturally upon sub- 
ject matter. 

2. The correlated curriculum, As in the ease of the 
subject-matter curriculum, the emphasis here is upon 
predetermined subjeet matter which the pupils are 
expected to learn. However, an effort is made to es- 
tablish relationships between two or more, subjects 
vasual as they sometimes are. This correlation may 
be made between subjects within one field or between 
English and history, for 
At best, this pat- 
To label 


, 


subjects in different fields. 
example, are frequently so united. 
tern is an expedient of doubtful value. 
such a combining of subjects “eommon learnings’ is 
a misnomer, for in no sense of the term can the latter 
term be accurately applied to a program which stops 
with a mere combining of subjects or the erasure of 
subject lines. To assign a group of pupils to a 
teacher with the provision that they are to remain 
there for a double period but with the expectation 
that the traditional subject matter will be taught them 
with marks to be given in two subjects as usual is an 
anachronism. To attach to it any appellation other 
than “correlated program” is misleading. 

Pietorially, this curriculum pattern may be shown 


in this manner: 


Between sub- 
jects within 
fields 
ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


Between sub- ee 
Fusion between 


jects within a sahdaahe 


given field 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
CIVICS 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 


3. The broad-fields curriculum.’ Here there are 
several broad fields rather than many isolated sub- 
jects. Subjeet lines tend to disappear or at best as- 
sume positions of minor importance and the Jearn- 
ing area is considerably broadened. For example, 
where this curriculum pattern prevails thinking per- 


11, T. Hopkins, ‘‘ Integration, Its Meaning and Appli- 
eation.’’ Appleton-Century, 1937, pp. 197-275. 
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tains to “social studies” instead of to geography, his- 
tory, and civics, or to the “language arts” rather than 
to reading, grammar, spelling, literature, ete. 

This curriculum pattern can be illustrated as fol- 
lows: 

Language Arts: reading, spelling, literature, gram- 
mar, ete. 

Social Science: geography, history, civies, econom- 
ics, ete. 

4. The core curriculum. This pattern includes a 
common body of experiences to be required of every- 
body but with sufficient variability provided to enable 
individual needs to be met. Here then is the “com- 
mon-learnings” plan so blithely spoken of by some 
educators when referring to the correlated curriculum, 
given here as plan two. The core portion of the daily 
program aceounts for less time in the senior high 
school than in the junior high school, less in grade 12 
than in grade 10, ete. 

Pietorially, this pattern looks like this: 


Core 
Core 
Core 


X Electives 
XI Electives 
XII Electives 


5, The experience curriculum, This pattern pro- 
vides for learning situations within the immediate 
daily range of activities of the children. These ex- 
periences are the direct outgrowth of the needs and 
the interests of the pupils and look toward a greater 
understanding of their environment and a more in- 
telligent participation in their home and civie life. 

Lester Dix? proposes four general divisions of his 
functional curriculum: (1) the study of oneself— 
guidance, health, play, recreation, emotional adjust- 
ment, social participation; (2) the study of functions 
of American culture; (3) the study of the natural 
environment—man’s relationship to nature; adapta- 
tion to his environment and his utilization of avail- 
able resources; and (4) the study of the arts—human 
expression and communication. 

Many individuals, school systems, and larger ad- 
ministrative units have devoted considerable time and 
effort during recent years to the revision of the cur- 
ricula. Virginia in 1931 launched a seven-year pro- 
gram of curriculum activities with the core as the 
focal point of emphasis; the Stanford University 
School of Education faculty co-operated with city 
and county superintendents in a wide program of re- 
vision; Glencoe, Illinois, attacked the problem vigor- 
ously on the elementary level and succeeded in creat- 


ing much discussion of its activities abroad, and, as is 
frequently the ease, greater recognition is being given 


2L. Dix, ‘‘A Charter for Progressive Education.’’ 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939, p. 57. 
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its efforts away from home than is accorded them by 
its immediate neighbors; the Santa Barbara work is 
well known to curriculum workers. Many similar pro- 
grams have been launched with varying degrees of 
success, the patterns followed showing no great dis- 
similarities. 

Trends there are in abundance, with an ever-more- 
The 


much eulogized and equally misunderstood term “de- 


apparent discerning of certain common elements. 


mocracy” is a must in any contemporary eurriculum- 
revision program; experimental work is a necessity; 
the term “functional” must be frequently alluded to, 
, 


7” 6 


as must “core,” “experience,” “co-operation,” “eom- 


, 


munity resources,” “philosophy,” and “integration.” 
Sometimes a single word or term is seized upon by a 
working group, and it becomes the pifce de résistance 
of that particular effort, e.g., “eommon learnings.” 
In conelusion, it should be emphasized that ex- 
perimentation leading to change is an essential fea- 
ture of a progressive school system; to be content with 
But it should 
be recognized clearly that such experimentation and 


what we have is short of satisfactory. 


change are natural characteristics of a progressive 
system and turmoil need not be their unwanted bed- 
fellow. To raise a hue and ery and constantly to 
“point with pride” to what is being done is indicative 
of the ephemeral—and therefore undesirable—nature 
of a program. The truly progressive schools are ever 
at work on several curriculum experiments at the same 
time; which are ever being serutinized and observed, 
judged, changed here and there, each phase but a 


small portion of a larger whole. 
GASTRO-VERBALITIS? 
Epcar B. WESLEY 


For months you have looked toward Dallas with 
Worried about 
adolescence, common learnings, sociodrama, and inter- 


high hopes and eager expectations. 


cultural education, you hoped here to acquire some 
revolutionary devices, move onto a higher spiral, and 
secure new light on popular concepts, social proe- 
esses, guiding themes, life functions, areas of living, 
basie generalizations, and contemporary problems and 
issues. Here you hoped to identify current trends 


and obtain an overview of evolving eurricula and 


germinating methods. 

You have not been disappointed. All day long 
you have listened eagerly and wrestled vigorously 
with ancient and contemporary problems. You have 
practiced the elements of social dynamies, carried out 
democratic and 


group-derived plans in a manner, 


1 Address as toastmaster at the dinner of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Dallas (Tex.), November 
28, 1952. 
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diagnosed issues, analyzed situations, appraised val- 
ues, and evaluated outcomes. From the program and 
other fugitive materials you have secured an intro- 
ductory presentation of this occasion, and you have 
doubtless been motivated both financially and phys- 


ically to attend. 


During this day you have engaged in a variety of 


real-life situations and worth-while activities. Using 
socialized procedures you have practiced professional 
interchanges and established the validity and relia- 
You 


widened your horizons and achieved both vertical and 


bility of many worth-while enterprises. have 
horizontal integration. 

Tomorrow you will approach the culminating ae- 
tivities of this meeting. You have solved the prob- 
lems of objectives, selection, learnability, and organi- 
zation. In the face of multiple-choices you have ex- 
ercised your options and completed the incompletes. 
You are now ready to exercise your newly acquired 
skills. Tomorrow you will hear more messages, 
operate upon propaganda, and meet new situations, 
Assuming that you still need further guidance, more 


fuller 


perience which will enable you to meet real-life ex- 


inspiration, and a reservoir of vicarious ex- 
periences, I urge you to attend future sessions in 
order that you may enrich and promote the develop- 
ment of your latent capacities. 

An hour ago you joyfully entered this room and 
co-operatively embarked upon a freely chosen, mu- 
tually agreed-upon project. 


D 


In fact this proclaimed 
project meets the criteria of being interesting, of 
stimulating agreeable responses, and of having both 
immediate and deferred values. It was clearly within 
the range of the comprehension of the members of 
the council, and your actions prove that if was an 
attainable goal. The celerity with which you entered 
this room demonstrated not only your faith but your 
skill in the transfer of training and the zest for a 
new life experience. 

While the fowls and fishes provided you with a 
core curriculum—a program of common learnings— 
you have not hesitated to enrich it with a variety of 
While your 
abilities in critical thinking may be temporarily in- 


concomitant projects and undertakings. 


operative, you have employed the equipment that was 
available and proved the effectiveness of your in- 
service training. While you seem temporarily to be 
unmindful of contemporary affairs, controversial is- 
sues, real-life situations, child-eentered schools, and 
unified 
You read the guide 


social processes, you have functioned as a 
whole to achieve a dynamic goal. 
sheet with pleasure and employed the time to inte- 
grate means and purpose. 


Whatever verbalisms may have bespattered the 
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preceding programs have vanished in the presence 
of this new experience, this life-like situation. No 
matter what may be the range of individual differences 
and the spread of individual variability, each of us 
has a sense of completion and of internal satisfaction 
that clarifies our social outlook, inspires intercultural 
exchanges, and lessens personality difficulties. 

You doubtless are already internally assimilating at 


Reborts. 
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least the minimum essentials by a variety of methods, 
techniques, and procedures. The resources were avail- 
able; you have now synthesized the divers elements 
into a unified and functioning whole and achieved a 
fusion that augurs well for similar achievements in the 
future. 
lags, completed a higher cycle, attained a unity, 


In brief, you have closed the gaps in social 


grasped integration, and achieved articulation. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
STANDING ROOM ONLY 
Wittiam H. BeYEer 


New York 27 


Here we are, midway through the new theatre sea- 
son, and again the ballet theatre outdistanees and out- 
shines, both artistically and in pure entertainment 
terms, any other phase of the legitimate stage, as it 
has for the past several seasons. Indisputably, the 
artistic synthesis embraced in both traditional and 
offers infinitely more style, 


modern dance-theatre 


glamor, and excitement. These derive from a greater 
range and wealth of material set to dance and from 
the heightened theatrical dimensions the ballet stim- 
artistic 


ulates to genuine creativity. In musicals, 


creativity is at an all-time low. There have been but 
two so far this season, “My Darlin’ Aida” which is 
Verdi’s “Aida” 


South, and the new revue, “Two's Company,” star- 


set in the ante-bellum days of the 


ring Bette Davis as a song-and-dance girl, which the 
press unanimously agree is a mistake, leaving top 
honors to the sensational ballets staged by Jerome 
Robbins, with Nora Kaye starred, both members of 
the New York City Ballet. 
generally, all the elements of the production, per- 


Ilere, as in dance-theatre 


formers, music, and decor, are heightened theatre 
which at its best extends to genuine poetic illumina- 
tion. The elassical Greek definition of drama is de- 
fined in genuine dance-theatre—namely, that drama 
is action—and this action is extended to the mechanics 
of the production, for often enough the scenery itself 
is mobile and is incorporated in the action to empha- 
size the dramatie mood, 

The electrifying synthesis of every aspect of mod- 
ern stage-craft in dance has been revealed recently in 
George Balanehine’s new ballet to Paul Hindemith's 
“Metamorphoses,” for the New York City Ballet; in 
the Valerie Bettis’s modern-dance interpretation of 
“A Streetcar Named Desire,” with Mia Slavenska and 
Frederie Franklin; and in Doris Tlumphrey’s new 
dance for José Limon and his company, “Fantasy 
Minor,” by Mozart. ‘“Metamor- 


and Fugue in C 


phoses” is classic ballet in its most exciting con- 
temporary elaboration of style typical of Balanchine; 
“A Streetcar Named Desire” is, as ballet, thoroughly 
nonconformist, but it seizes on mime, characterful 
movement, and the entire dance vocabulary to stun- 
ning effect; and Mozart’s musie¢ is illumined by Doris 
Humphrey as in a benediction, glowing and eloquent. 
Balanchine’s artistry dazzles us with its glamor and 
beauty; Bettis’s, exeites with its dual psychic and 
sensuous tensions; and Humphrey's, exalts in serenity 
and joy and is by far the finest in artistic accom- 
plishment for it is one in purity and nobility with 
Add to the distinction these 


productions have given the season so far the enchant- 


Mozart’s ageless music. 


ment provided by the Balinese dancers and their ex- 
otic Gamelan orchestra, the captivating mime and 
movement of the French actor-director, Jean-Louis 
Barrault, and the stimulus of the elassie Greek chorus 
in “Oedipus Tyrannus” and “Electra,” and we see 
how the dance extends our entertainment horizons. 
These theatre treats are not limited to New York City 
for all the dancers are touring the country. 

The most extended national tour is that of the new 


Slavenska-Franklin Ballet, featuring Alexandra Dani- 


lova, our only Russian-born prima ballerina assoluta 


in the pre-Communist court-ballet tradition, These 


stellar dancers have surrounded themselves with a 
technically perfect, personable, and characterful group 
of young dancers, artists all. Their repertoire, be- 
sides the modern Bettis ballet, includes strikingly tra- 
ditional numbers such as Cesar Franck’s “Symphonie 
Variations,” Techaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” La- 
“Mile. Fifi, and “Portrait of a Ballerina,” to 
music by Dohnanyi. No ballet 


years has challenged the championship the New York 


jarte’s 
company of recent 
City Ballet has been awarded by unanimous audience 
Although the Slaven- 


ska-Franklin Company is of infinitely smaller dimen- 


acclaim, both here and abroad. 


sions, performers and ballets are of a challenging 
artistry. Everything about the productions is new. 
The brilliant young artist, Peter Larkin, has designed 
captivating decor throughout; the choreography is 
fresh, and the dancers matchless. The company will 


do much to offset the disrepute generated by the old 
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Ballet-Russe companies with their bedraggled set- 


tings and costumes, haphazard performances, and un- 


These dispensed ballet on a work- 
Jallet 


proffers a magie¢ carpet, both elegant and glamorous. 


even productions. 


stage ground-cloth. The Slavenska-Franklin 


As is the case with the Balanchine company, one is 
swept up by the sheer exhilaration of the performers 
Like 


motion-picture companies who have a saying that 


whose love of dance animates their every move. 


there is no financial illness that a good picture cannot 
cure, ballet companies are often saved by an out- 
The 
Ballet at its very start has received a terrific boost 
with “A Streetear Named Desire” which has turned 


standing production. new Slavenska-Franklin 


out to be sensational, both artistically and at the box- 
office. 

In “Streetcar” Bettis tosses all styles of dance, 
movement, into the cauldron and brews 


and mime 


a witch’s evocation that fascinates. Mia Slavenska, 
as Blanche Du Bois, the lost soul faltering in the 
conflict to retain her ideal inner life against the bru- 
tality of stark reality, as dancer and actress, is noth- 
ing less than superb and is superior to either film or 
stage actress in the role. Franklin, as Stan, her lout 
of a brother-in-law, who first needles her, then taunts, 
tortures, and overpowers her in order to accomplish 
his lust and her destruction, gives a stinging perform- 
ance, incisive and totally defined. The ballet has an 
impact neither play nor film possesses, for Bettis im- 
proves on the weak spot in the Williams original, the 
exposition of Blanche’s background, by presenting 
the characters—Blanche’s husband and the lover—as 
well as symbolie figures of death and desire that move 
from lyric fancy to tragic frenzy as tlie narrative 


parallels her undoing at the hands of Stan. Larkin’s 
provocative setting and lighting—a series of exagger- 


ated New 


moved by the symbolic figures as mood and action 


Baroque-styled Orleans mobile windows 
accelerate—enrich both fantasy and reality, and Alex 
North’s musical suite from the motion picture  bril- 
liantly defines the emotional urgeney underlying the 
macabre tale. Bettis’s handling of the fantasy delin- 
eating Blanche’s disintegration is electrifyingly con- 
ceived and tautly exeeuted—consistently and steadily 
authoritative. However, by overemphasizing the card 
seene of the men and by sacrificing such essential 
business as Stan’s first rifling of Blanche’s wardrobe, 
the grotesque birthday party, and the imaginary tele- 
phone conversations, the real story, to those unfa- 
miliar with the play, comes through as a conventional 
triangle in which her brother-in-law covets Blanche, 
is jealous of her suitor and, by forcing himself upon 
Too, the reveal- 
Nonetheless, 


because of the intensity and impact of the fantasy to 


her defeats himself and destroys her. 


ing newsboy collector incident is muffed., 
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which the emphasis is shifted, the ballet is an over- 
powering theatre experience. Marvin Krauter, as 
Mitch, the suitor, and Lois Ellyn, as Stella, are perfeet 
in their respective roles, as in the entire supporting 
company. 

Matchless is the word for Danilova as the seductive 
“Mile. Fifi,” the tightrope walker, in this farcical fol- 
de-rol wittily designed by Zachary Solov, in which 
Roland Vazquez and Marvin Krauter, as aristocratic 
son and father, are rivals for her transient favors. 
Here Danilova practices her artistry at seducing the 
audience as well as her partners and completely capti- 
vates everyone. Her greatest achievement, perhaps, 
is that she is beloved by every professional associate 
that has trailed through her thirty-odd years as a bal- 
lerina, and on the opening night one could barely see 
the stage for the flowers showered upon her, or, for 
that matter, hear the musie for the applause and 
greetings on her appearance, All that was missing 
was that the adoring males did not bear her triumph- 
ant on their shoulders later to the traditional supper 
party. 

Inevitably, the accolade given the New York City 
Ballet on its recent six-month tour of the capitals 
in Europe and the performances at London’s Covent 
Garden theatre and the KMdinburgh Festival brought 
added prestige at home, and so it is not surprising 
that the fall season at the New York City Center has 
been extended through January. Balanchine has a 
number of new ballets among which are his dance 
of the last Mendels- 
“Seoteh” Wilde, 
Maria Tallehief, André Kglevsky, and the corps de 
ballet, 


pressionism in the manner of 


treatment three movements of 


sohn’s symphony, with Patricia 
In style, one might classify it as dance im- 
19th-century ballets. 
Balanchine reduces the essential romantic, sentimental 
narrative to his familiar abstract treatment, with the 
folk-dance variations assigned to the company and 
the ballet style allotted to the principals. Karinska’s 
stylized folk-ballet dresses and David Ffolkes’s strik 
Armi- 


idealized Scottish woodland setting, make the 


ing kilts for the men, together with Horace 
stead’s 
ballet a vitally colorful production, It is a compara- 
tively routine Balanchine ballet, however, bright in 
invention, but Jacking the distinction of inspiration, 
although the entire company perform it to the hilt 
and magnetize the performance with their artistic 
authority. 

(Hindemith) is another 


Here Balanchine has created another unique 


“Metamorphoses” quite 
matter, 
ballet as he 


morphosis Ol 


fancifully and wittily traces the meta 
bird 


vides a eonflict between Tanaquil LeClerq, an ele- 


man through insect to and pro 


gantly sinuous creature in any stage of the metamor 


phosis, and Todd Bolender as a predatory cockroach, 
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This cockroach provides the only similarity to Kafka’s 
“Metamorphosis,” and it contributes a whimsical 
thread of continuity to the conflict. The pas-de-deux 
is quite the most ticklish, lyrically, and itchy, sensu- 
ously, we have ever seen. Karinska’s parade of cos- 
tumes challenges nature in its lavish, riotous display. 
They are brilliant as fantastic jewels of all seasons, 
atmospheres, and climes, witty and arrestingly elegant, 
and, above all, predominantly costumes for dancers. 

New in the repertoire of Ballet Theatre in its two- 
week fall season at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
now on its national tour, is Agnes De Mille’s “The 
Harvest According” which derives its title from Walt 
Whitman’s “Life, Life is the tillage, and Death is the 
harvest according.” Musical fragments from diverse 
Virgil Thomson scores serve De Mille, and she has 
concocted a ballet of dance segments which derive from 
her earlier successful musicals, “Allegro,” “Carousel,” 
and “Bloomer Girl.” In “The Harvest According,” 
the three parts are labeled “Birth,” “Games,” and 
“TWarvest.” 


fecundity and the pangs of pregnancy; the second, 


The first presents the convolutions of 


sportive gaiety; and the last, the parting and reunion 
of men and women in wartime. 

De Mille has coneeived of the ballet as part abstrae- 
tion, part symbol, and part narrative, and, in conse- 
quence, its impact is diffused. It lacks the compulsion 
inherent in organic motivation that would unify the 
It has, how- 
ever, sporadic theatrical moments, and it is wonder- 


whole and give it emotional urgency. 


fully daneed by this remarkable company, especially 


by Gemze de Lappe, the ballerina featured in each of 
the three parts. The arresting panoramic farmland 
settings and the costumes of Lemuel Ayres are vital, 
mood-provoking, and authoritative, and Thomson’s 
lovely music soars and sings. However, it, too, is an 
arrangement and not a single organic composition so 
that the sum total of the dance is only sound crafts- 
manship. Definitely, “Harvest” is not the bright, 
definitive work that explores new dimensions of dance 
that we have been expecting from the master chore- 
ographer, De Mille, and we hope that with “Tlarvest” 
she has once and for all finished with the turmoil and 
tumble of our 19th-century frontier life. While every- 
thing she has created has been original and challenging 
and a legitimate heir to her first suecess, “Oklahoma,” 
uninspired imitators have failed to rotate the dance 
crop until the prance-and-salute folk style spiced with 
ballet elaborations has become a cliché, and corn, “the 
harvest according.” 

The Dancers of Bali and their Gamelan orchestra 
so eaptivated New York audiences that their original 
run was doubled. This did not surprise us, for petite 
and charming as they are personally and exotie in 
their dance style, temple-court setting, and lavish cos- 
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tumes,. they, together with the hypnotic spell spread 
by the tuneful Oriental music, are completely beguil- 
ing, as those of you who see them on tour will discover. 
The company hails from the little village of Pliatan 
where these Balinese dances are traditionally a com- 
munity affair, and so the dancers are all nonprofes- 
sionals who dance on the slightest provocation as soon 
as they begin to walk, as well as in celebration of the 
many personal, community, or national festivals that 
animate their lives. Age-old myths, which are basic 
to these dances, are kept very much alive and fune- 
tioning, and time, consequently, is extended for the 
Balinese, not only in a cultural and religious sense, 
but as applied to the dances which, like the festivals, 
often go on for days. For Western audiences the 
dances are necessarily abbreviated, and, with the ex- 
ception of several new numbers created for the tour 
by Mario, the greatest of the Balinese dancers, now 
retired, we see stunning excerpts which range from 
slap-stick to tragedy, although gaiety dominates. 
Especially bewitching is the winsome innocence of 
the tiny girls—adorable dolls, really, since girls over 
twelve are forbidden to dance, although males of all 
The leading child, Ni Gusti Raka, is 
quite exquisite and most expert, and the leading male 
dancer, the youth, Sampih, a lithe, sinuous stalwart, 
he, all of five feet tall, towers over his tiny partner. 


ages perform. 


They dance with the urgency of inspiration, the ecstacy 
of absolute devotion, and the beauty of complete self- 
lessness. Highly diverting, too, are the male dancers, 
Serog, Kakul, and Rinda, who hilariously clown their 
folk variation of Balinese myth and contemporary 
rar 
oo ed od 


tute a blushing innocence and a rare feeling of wonder 


For mature femininity, the little girls substi- 


and naive enticement so that one never misses the full 
bloom of maturity or the patina of finesse in adult 
The Dancers of Bali fully deserve the super- 
Their folk art 


and performance are genuine and glow with their sin- 


artists. 
latives with which they were greeted. 


cerity; their expert performances are enchanting; and 
their gentle spirit is one that creates a bond, warm 
and enriching. Here are hands from across the sea 
that we can clasp, eyes we can meet, and laughter we 
can share, 

The Juilliard School of Musie, haven of the modern 
dancer, presented José Limon and his company for 
six performances in December when the new dances, 
which had their premiere in August at the Connecticut 
College Dance Festival, were performed. These in- 
cluded the Mozart composition already mentioned, by 
Doris Humphrey, and “The Queen’s Epicedium” (Pur- 
cell), “The Visitation” (Schoenberg), and “El Grito” 
(Revueltas), all ereated by Limon. It has been said 
that “the artist must make visible a mystery,” and 
Humphrey, who proves once more that she is the 
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genius of modern-dance creators, is at one with Mozart 
in the “Fantasy and Fugue” in projecting the essence 
of the eternal mystery at the heart of life and provid- 
ing a catharsis which enobles the onlooker as it sows 
humility and reaps exaltation. There are great vital- 
ity and exhilaration, charged with wonder, in the open- 
ing movement danced by Limon, Lueas Hoving, Betty 
Jones, and Lavina Nielsen as befits the sonorous intro- 
duction, with Limon monumentally poised like a figure 
from classical myth. Pauline Koner and Ruth Currier 
spin a ritualistie mood whose brightness, tenderness, 
and reverence are of the soothing excitations evoked 
by love when it serves as communion, subtly, as colors 
blend at day’s end. The closing movement spreads 
and exalts in a triumphant summation the mystery 
made visible for us to conjure with. Here Humphrey 
has achieved a classic quality in what is by now a 
traditional modern style uniquely her own. The arti- 
ficiality so apparent in classical ballet, which operates 
on another level of tensions, is replaced by complete 
freedom and ease, and the fluid unfoldment has the 
spontaneity of waves approaching, breaking, and em- 
broidering the shore with fleeting irrideseence. 


’ 


Limon’s “Epicedium,” sung in Latin by Betty Jones 
and with Letitia Ide as the Queen, is a completely 
formalized pattern of grief and as such, while beauti- 
We 


Limon’s “The 


ful in style and composition, has a statie quality. 
applaud the artists but are not moved. 
Visitation” derives from the Biblical legend of the An- 
nunciation in which Limon portrays Joseph; Pauline 
Koner, Mary; and Lucas Hoving, the Heavenly Mes- 
senger. Its emphasis is on the pictorial and is highly 
formalized as it centers on a board upon which Joseph, 
the carpenter, works, and which evolves as the cross 
of Christ. The dance is permeated with a sense of 
the eternal mystery and the humility and tenderness 
of an implicit sanctity. It is a moving dance, pereep- 
tive both in its conception and throughout its presen- 
tation, and is beautifully performed with reverence of 
the heart and spirit highlighting the movement. 

The Mexican-born Limon, who now performs and 
directs in the school of modern dance of the Academia 
Nacional de la Danza, rightly draws on his native 
folk-lore. In “El Grito,” 
Revueltas, he spins a fascinating ensemble dance first 


to a score by Silvestre 


performed with his Mexican dancers in Mexico City 
at the Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
men, and the dance employs patterns that evolve from 
The celebra- 


The men are fisher- 


the weaving and function of the nets. 
tion of their accomplishment is interrupted by the 
ominous Silencers who challenge and triumph over 
the men only to have El Grito (the Awakener) rouse 
and fire them to triumph in turn. Lacking an in- 
digenous company, the dance is handicapped, but the 
material is there, fresh, serenely lyrical, and dramati- 
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vally urgent. It provides an excellent balance in a 
bill limited to principal dancers exclusively. 


SUMMER EDUCATIONAL STUDY TOURS 


Each summer educational institutions across the 
country offer opportunities to students to obtain 
credit in various fields for study abroad. To date, 
ScnooL anp Society has received the following an- 
nouncements: 

Columbia University is offering a “Studytour” of 
selected urban areas in Europe centered on urban 
planning, housing, and architecture. Under the di- 
rection of J. Marshall Miller, associate professor of 
planning in the School of Architecture, the tour will 
The cost of travel 


run from June 15 to August 16. 
and living expenses will be $1,295; tuition is $25.00 
a point for the course which will carry six points of 


Inquiries may be addressed to Professor 


Applications must be approved by April 1. 


credit. 
Miller. 

St. John’s College (Annapolis), in co operation 
with Study Abroad, Ine., is planning a “Great Books” 
seminar in Europe. The tour, to be conducted by a 
member of the college faculty, will run from June 29 
to August 18, and the group will be limited to thirty 
members. The seminar will follow the plan of adult 
education at the eollege and will be held in Rome, 
Florence, Geneva, Augsburg, Frankfurt, Paris, Can- 
terbury, Stratford, and London. Fer complete de- 
tails write to John S. Kieffer, direetor of adult edu- 
cation at the college. 

Floyd A. Cave, professor of government, San Fran- 
cisco State College, is director of a tour (July 1- 
August 10) that is planned to study European reae- 
tions to American foreign policy in the principal 
countries of Western 
Holland, France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
tailed information address Dr. Cave at the college, 
124 Buehanan Street, San Franciseo 2, Calif. 

A “university-abroad” program is being offered by 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) 
Kreger, vice-president of 


Kurope—England, Belgium, 


For de- 


according to an 
announcement by C. W. 
the university. The tour will run from July 2 to 
August 24, and three hours of eredit may be obtained 
upon presentation of an acceptable term paper deal- 
ing with a contemporary problem of Western Europe. 
Countries to be visited are Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, with possible trips to Luxemburg, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Great Britain. George C. Gross- 
cup, Jr., associate professor of business, will direct 
the tour. Inquiries may be addressed to the Office 
of the Summer Session. 

H. W. Syer, associate professor of education, Bos- 
ton University, will direct a study trip of approxi- 
mately ten weeks that will cover England, Scotland, 
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Norway, Sweden, Denmark, The Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France, Six semester hours 
of eredit may be earned. A guidebook, “Resources in 
Kurope for Mathematies and Science Teachers,” is 
available, and full information may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Syer at the School of Education, 332 
jay State Road, Boston. 

A limited number of applicants will be accepted 
by the University of Washington (Seattle 5) for a 
study tour that will include parts of Spain and North- 
The 


director is Jean M. Guiguet, assistant professor of 


ern Italy in addition to time spent in France. 


Romance languages, and inquiries may be addressed 


to the department. 


Events 
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The Experiment in International Living, Putney 
(Vt.) is sponsoring tours, described as the “Experi- 
ment Way for Internationally Minded Young Men 
and Women,” that will cover Europe, the Near East, 
the Far East, and Latin America. Candidates must 
be between 16 and 30 years of age and should have 
the following qualifications: a sineere interest in 
working for international understanding; at least two 
years of study of the language of the country to be 
visited; a good academic record; participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities; experience in outdoor living; 
and other constructive interests. Application forms 
may be obtained from the admissions department 
of the Experiment in International Living. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S BICENTENNIAL 
THEME AND CONGRESSIONAL LOYALTY 
INVESTIGATIONS 

It was an extraordinary example of irony that the 
mission to Kurope of Grayson L. Kirk, then acting 
head of Columbia University, and the report that 
schools and colleges would be investigated by a Con- 
gressional committee on loyalty should have coincided 
took 
Kurope to invite institutions of higher education to 


so nearly in time. Dr. Kirk’s mission him to 
send representatives to the bicentenary eclebration of 
The 


Knowledge and the 


Columbia University in 1954. theme for the 
is “Man’s Right to 


Free Use Thereof.” In the light of what has already 


celebration 


happened and what will happen, if the loyalty in- 
vestigation that is forecast is carried out, Dr. Kirk 
must be most optimistic to be able to report as he 
did at a recent luncheon of the alumni federation 
that the foreign scholars are “looking to us for meas- 
ures of leadership if it is tactfully exercised”—lead- 
ership, that is, in giving reality to the ideal of the 
proposed theme, 

A loyalty investigation into colleges and = univer- 
sities by a Congressional committee ean hardly be 
reconciled with the concept of “man’s right to knowl- 
edge and the free use thereof,’ a theme announced 
to foreign universities several years ago over the sig- 
nature of Dwight D. Eisenhower as president of Co- 
The hardly 


have the approval of President Eisenhower or of one 


lumbia University. investigation can 


of his colleagues who was also until recently a uni- 
versity president. Colleges and universities ean be 
trusted to protect themselves and the country against 
activities, if can be 


and subversive 


Their contribution to the war efforts in hu- 


disloyal any 
proved, 
man and other resources should be sufficient evidence 


of the futility of a loyalty investigation. 


If evidence of the nonexistence of disloyal indoe- 
trination in colleges and universities is needed it ean 
be found in Haveman and West’s “They Went to 
College: The College Graduate in America Today,” 
a study promoted by Time. On 109 will be 
found many statements on the political relations of 


page 


the eraduates, from which the two following are 


taken: 

Among the graduates who definitely give themselves 
a party label, the Republicans outnumber the Democrats 
i 


number of 


about 
The 


the minor 


graduates who belong to any of 


parties—Socialist, Communist, Prohibition, 


Farmer-Labor, American Labor, Liberal, ete.—is only 


1 out of 100, 
The investigation, if it is carried out, will produce 
about as much evidence of disloyalty as was found 


in the recent investigation of educational foundations. 


Only one result will certainly be achieved—the spread 
* 


of fear and a sense of insecurity both of which, as 
manifested in Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and all 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain, are inimical 
to the purposes to which colleges and universities are 
dedicated.——I. L. K. 


FULBRIGHT FELLOWS TO MEET IN 
ATLANTIC CITY 


A merering of Fulbright Fellows will be held in 


Atlantic City on February 15. The purpose of the 
vathering is to bring together persons who have par- 
ticipated in the Fulbright program, either as stu- 
research scholars, or lecturers. It is hoped 
Fulbright 


tapped in the interest of 


dents, 
that 


eo 
LeChows 


the experiences aequired by these 


overseas ¢an_ be 
international understanding. Overseas students and 
teachers who are currently here under the Fulbright 


Act are also invited. 
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J. Manual Espinosa, chief, Professional Activities 
Branch, Edueational Exchange Service, Department 
of State, and Franeis A. Young, executive secretary, 
Conference Board ot Associated Research Councils, 
will attend to give further information in regard to 
the workings of the Fulbright Aet. It is hoped that 
the Honorable J. W. Fulbright, Senator from Ar- 
kansas, will be able to address the group. 

This informal meeting is especially for educators 
Kast 
attendance at the various annual meetings being held 
in Atlantie City 
made for the 9 o'clock breakfast by writing to: Chris 
A. De Young, integration, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 


who will be on the Coast or who will be in 


next month. Reservations may be 


director of 


THREE SELF-STUDY PROJECTS 
THe Fund for the Advancement of Education of 
the Ford Foundation ha 


selected a limited number 


of institutions of higher edueation as eligible for 
grants to enable them to “engage in a eritical ex- 
amination and appraisal of their work in liberal edu- 
cation.” The establishment of the grants has arisen 
from the apparent failure of liberal-arts education 
programs to reflect accurately the aims of colleges 
and universities. The grants are administered by the 
fund’s Committee on Self Studies. 
Richard D. Weigle, president, St. John’s College 
(Annapolis), reported early in January that his eol- 
lege had been granted $25,000 as one of the pilot 
institutions in self-study. The objective is to eval 


uate its program in terms of the college’s general 


aims to educate men and women broadly and to pre- 
them for mature roles 


pare in the community and 


their life work in a demoeraey. Clarence Kramer, 
a graduate of the elass of 1949, will serve as exeeu 
tive secretary of a faeulty committee that will con- 
duct the project. 

Carleton 


also announced that 


Laurence M. Gould, president, College 
(Northfield, Minn.), has his in- 


The 


the rela- 


stitution has been given a grant of $18,700. 
money is to be used to support a study ot 
tionship between the basie concepts and facts 
to the 


social sciences, physical sciences, biological science 


coti- 


mon broad areas of English and literature, 


’ 


fine arts, philosophy and religion, and foreign Jan- 
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guages as separately taught in the liberal-arts eur- 
riculum at the college. One of the objectives is to 
reveal what is important for the educated person to 
know in each of these fields. The project was pre- 
pared by a committee of seven professors under the 
chairmanship of Frank R. Kille, dean of the college, 
and will run from January through August. 
Lafayette College (Kaston, Pa.) is another institu- 
tion that has been given a grant for self-study, ae- 
cording to an announcement released to the press on 
red 


V. Roeder, head of the department of education, is 


January 12 by Ralph C. Hutchison, president. 


director of the program that will seek to determine 
the undergraduate edueation most needed by men pre- 


paring for careers in industry and the professions. 


THE BOYD PROFESSORSHIPS AT 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Tue Board of Supervisors of Louisiana State Uni- 
amended the University Regulations to 
incorporate the establishment of Boyd Professorships 


he purpose 


for t of adequately recognizing and retain- 
ing faeulty members who have gained national and 
The that a 


shall receive a salary increase of 


regional distinction. amendment states 
Boyd) Professor 
at least $1,000 an academic year and “in no ease shall 
or’ be less than $9,600 


the salary of a ‘Boyd Profe 


per academie year.” The plan is expected to pro 
mote better teaching by encouraging a prominent pro- 
fessor to remain in his field instead of being attracted 
away from teaching by lucrative administrative posts. 

Professors named to the new professorship must 


have attained achievement in outstanding teaching, 


research, or other ereative work, Some ol the eri- 
teria to be used in naming professors are: listing in 
“Who's Who in Men of Sei- 


ence,” and held in 


learned societies; membership in academic and hon 


America,” “American 


other similar volumes; offices 


orary organization and production record which 


may include hooks, articles, patents, and works of art. 
Charles E. 
that the first eandidates for nomination will probably 


Smith, dean of the university, reports 


spring. It is expected that a can- 


title of 


be named in the 


didate to be given the Boyd Professor will 


not be so named until he has served the university 


at least one year. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


James Bryant Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 
sity, was named president emeritus on January 12 
following his appointment as United States High 
sueceed John J. 


Commissioner for Germany to 


McCloy. 
March 26 and eligible for retirement, will be 


Dr. Conant, who will be sixty years old on 
given 
emeritus status on September 1. Until a suecessor to 
Dr. Conant is appointed, the university will be ad- 
ministered by an administrative committee of which 


aul H. Buck, provost, is chairman. The other mem- 
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bers are: Roger I. Lee, Senior Fellow, Harvard Col- 
lege; Paul Codman Cabot, treasurer of the univer- 
sity; and Charles Coolidge, Fellow of Harvard 
College. 

Paul H. Giddens, head of the department of history 
and political science, Allegheny College (Meadville, 
Pa.), will assume new duties, March 1, as president, 
Hamline University (Saint Paul 4), succeeding Walter 
C. Coffey, acting president. Dr. Coffey, president 
emeritus, the University of Minnesota, has been serv- 
ing since Hurst Robbins Anderson resigned to accept 
the presidency of the American University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), as reported in Scuoo. AND Socrerty, 
June 28, 1952. 


The Reverend Perry Epler Gresham, minister of the 
Central Woodward Christian Church, Detroit, has 
been appointed president, Bethany (W. Va.) College. 
The Board of Trustees in announcing Dr. Gresham’s 
appointment, January 15, said thai no date had as 
yet been set for the new president to assume his 
duties, 


Gerald N. La Grange, director of admissions and 
assistant headmaster, Taft School (Watertown, 
Conn.), has been named headmaster, Rye (N. Y.) 
Country Day School, to sueceed Morton Snyder when 
the latter retires, July 1, after 25 years of service. 


The Reverend Paul E. Valentiner has been appointed 
general secretary of Wagner College (Staten Island 
1, N. Y.) with responsibility for the development of 
community and chureh relations, especially with re- 
gard to long-range financial objectives and student 
recruitment. Mr. Valentiner, who is completing his 
work as executive director of an appeal for funds for 
the new Pacifie Lutheran Seminary in California, will 
assume his new duties about February 15. Bernard 
Haldane, president, Executive Job Counselors, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed adjunct professor of 
career development and personnel management for a 
ten-week session, beginning February 16. 


Arthur R. Upgren, professor of economies, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been named dean, Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College (Hanover, N. H.). Dr. Upgren will be on 
leave of absence as a Fulbright Scholar for part of 
the semester, and Karl A. Hill, professor of industrial 
management, will serve as acting dean until his re- 


turn from abroad, 


Weldon Welfling, professor of economies and chair- 
man of the division of social studies, Simmons College 
(Boston 15), has been appointed director of the new 
School of Social Science that will open in September. 
The school replaces the School of Preprofessional 
Studies of which Harrison L. Harley is the director 


and which will be discontinued in June. Dr, Harley 
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will retire in June to become professor emeritus of 
philosophy and psychology. Stephen R. Deane, pro- 
fessor of psychology, has been named chairman of 
the division of philosophy, psychology, and education. 
The purposes of the new school are: “To furnish to 
students a more significant education for civie re- 
sponsibility; to provide a foundation of the basic 
background concepts on which a sound program of 
graduate education may be built; and to provide for 
those who will not continue their education beyond 
the bachelor’s degree an orientation toward employ- 
ment in areas where the social sciences provide the 
major content and method.” 


Donald Rhoades, formerly principal, Corning 
(lowa) High School, assumed new duties, January 10, 
as co-ordinator of veterans service and high-school 
services in the office of the registrar, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Richard H. Popkin, assistant professor 
of philosophy, has been granted an extension of his 
current leave of absence to include the year 1953-54 
so that he may accept temporary appointment in the 
University of California. 


Dan Vogel, instructor in English, Yeshiva Univer- 
sity (New York 33), has been appointed assistant 
registrar of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


Alfred W. Gauger, former director, Mineral In- 
dustries Experiment Station, the Pennsylvania State 
College, who retired on December 15, 1952, has been 
appointed to a visiting professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Concepcion (Chile). 


Recent Deaths 

Douglas Clay Ridgley, professor emeritus of geog- 
raphy, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), died, 
October 10, 1952, according to a report sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society, by S. S. Visher, professor of geography, 
Indiana University, under date of January 14. Dr. 
Ridgley, who was eighty-four years old at the time 
of his death, had served as a teacher (1884-95) in 
publie schools in Indiana; teacher (1895-1900) in a 
high school and principal (1900-03) of a grammar 
school in Chicago; professor of geography and head 
of the department (1903-22), Illinois State Normal 
School (now Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal); and special lecturer (1922-24), professor of 
geography in education (1924-28), and professor of 
geography and director of the home-study department 
and of the summer session (1928-38), Clark Univer- 
sity. 


Paul Kitchener Hatt, professor of sociology, North- 
western University, died, January 5, at the age of 
thirty-eight years. Dr. Hatt had served as instructor 
(1941-42), University of Idaho; instructor (1944-45), 


Miami University (Oxford, Ohio); assistant pro- 
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associate 
relations 


fessor (1945-46), the Ohio State University; 
professor, college study of intergroup 
(1946-47), and assistant professor and research as- 
sociate, Office of Population Research (1947-49), 
Princeton University; and professor of sociology 
(since 1949), Northwestern University. 


Ellen Elizabeth Brennan, assistant professor of 
political science, Hunter College (N. Y. 21), died, 
January 9, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. 
Brennan had served the college since 1923. 


John Montgomery Gambrill, professor emeritus of 
history, Teachers College, Columbia University, died, 
January 13, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. 
Gambrill had served as instructor (1898-99) and 
principal (1899-1901), Ellicott City 
(Md.) High School; instructor in history and English 
(1901-04) and head of the department of history and 
civics (1906-13), Baltimore Polytechnie Institute; 
assistant state superintendent of public education 
(1904-06), Maryland; instructor in history (1913- 
15), associate (1915-16), assistant professor (1916- 
23), associate professor (1923-29), and professor 
(1929-43), Teachers College; lecturer and visiting 
professor (1942-46), McCoy College, the Johns Hop- 
kins University; and visiting professor (1947-48), 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.). 


supervising 


Oliver LeRoy McCaskill, professor of law, Hastings 
College of the Law, University of California (San 
Francisco), died, January 13, at the age of seventy- 
five years. Professor McCaskill had served as lee- 
turer on bankruptey (1911-14), Law School, the 
Universtiy of Chicago; professor of law (1914-16), 
West Virginia University; professor of procedure 
(1916-26), Cornell professor of law 
(1926-46), University of Illinois; and professor of 
law (since 1946), University of California. 


University; 


Dwight Clark Carpenter, professor of chemistry, 
Cornell University, and research chemist, New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station (Geneva), died, 
January 14, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Car- 
penter had served as instructor in chemistry (1914- 
18), Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (East Lansing); instructor (1918- 
21), University of Michigan; associate professor 
(1921-22), the State University of Iowa; and research 
associate (1922-28), chief chemist (since 1928), New 
York Experiment Station, and professor of chemistry 
(since 1928), Cornell University. 


Thomas Augustus Jaggar, geologic research associ- 
ate, Hawaii National Park Service (Honolulu), died, 
January 18, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Jag- 
gar had served as instructor in geology (1895-1903) 
and assistant professor (1903-06), Harvard Univer- 
sity; professor of geology and head of the department 
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(1906-12), Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
founder (1909) and director (1912-19), Hawaiian 
Yoleano Observatory; voleanologist (1919-24), U. 8. 
Weather Bureau; voleanologist (1924-35) and chief 
of section of voleanology (1926-35), U. S. Geological 
Survey; and principal voleanologist (1935-40) and 
1940), Hawaii National 


research associate 


Park Service. 


RECENS ) Ld; L 


ANDERSON, RUTH E. An Annotated Bibliography on 
School and College Information. Pp. 170-208. Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1952. 35 
cents; quantity rates. 


(since 





° 
COPLAND, AARON. What to Listen for in Music. ' Pp. 
viii+159. Illustrated. The New American Library 
of World Literiture, New York 22. 1953. 35 cents. 


A popular guide to greater musical enjoyment. 


DENT, H.C. Change in English Education: A Histori- 
cal Survey. Pp. 120. University of London Press, 
Warwick Square, London E.C.4. 1952. 6/-. 

This book grew out of four lectures the author gave in a 
course entitled “The Sociological Background of Education.” 
e 


ENGELHARDT, N. L., N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., 
AND STANTON LEGGETT. Planning Elementary 
School Buildings. Pp. 268. Illustrated. Architectural 
Record, F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th Street, New 
York 18. 1953. $12.50. 

The design of an elementary school begins with the design 
of the things that take place in it; the pattern of activities 
takes its shape from the desire of society for its young. 


Statistics in Psychology and 
Education. Pp. xii+460. Illustrated. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York 3. 1935, $5.00. 

A fourth edition, partly rewritten, completely revised, and 
completely reset, 


GARRETT, HENRY E. 


General Education in School and College. Pp. v +142. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1953. 
$2.00. 

A committee report by members of the faculties of And- 
over, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. 
e 


Higher Education in the Forty-eight States: A Report to 
the Governors’ Conference. Pp. xiv+317. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
eago 37. 1952. $5.00. 

e 


GORDON (Editor). ‘Educational 
Twelfth Yearbook 


HULLFISH, H. 
Freedom in an Age of Anxiety.’’ 
of the John Dewey Society. Pp. xviii+229. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.00. 

This book is a statement of faith and intention about edu- 
cational freedom by some of the leading educators of 
America. 

e 

Human Values in the Elementary School. Pp. 95. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 1952. $1.00; quantity 
rates, 

The publication of this was mange ooo by the Palmer 
Foundation of Texarkana, Ark.-Te 
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‘“Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Con- Here is a composite portrait of Thomas Jefferson, states- 
man, philosopher, politician, lawyer, writer, traveler, and 


ference.’’ Proceedings: Keeping Ahead of the Chil- acini 

dren. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana a e 

teres ee > 9 inna University B . . : . pre nes , re - ; ‘ 

deans Tea ee ney Beso, wae e011 DE. These Will Go to College. Pp. 

a oe i a I te xvii+108. The Press of Western Reserve University, 
e Cleveland, Ohio. 1952. $2.75. 


ree A Ane] 743 ? ; . A study of future demand for admission to college by 
si nae Soeur ts a age he Your Opportunity secondary-school graduates in the TSevuimindAioun Lorain 
7) elp Yourse 0 elp hers. 


1952-1958. Pp. area ; sponsored by the Cleveland Foundation. 
vili +222. Your Opportunity, Box 41, Milton 27, Mass. e 
1952. $3.95 paper; $4.95 cloth. ree poe ‘ ne oes : . 
An annual catalog of grants, fellowships, scholarships, W hom We Shall Welcome. Report of the President 8 

Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. Pp. 


opportunities, awards, prizes, loan funds, and competitions. 
e xv +319. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


: . : D.C. 1952. 75 cents. 
MacCONNELL, CHARLES M. et al. New Schools for 
a New Culture: The Story of the Evanston Township 
High School Core Program. Pp. ix +196. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.00. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A revised edition, continuing demand for this statement of 
modern methods of high-school education has made neces- 


Sei, 
. Secondary i A ‘, College 


Elementary ) 


sary an up-to-date revision. 


MEECE, LEONARD E., HAROLD P. ADAMS, HOW— 
ARD ECKEL, AND ROBERT L. HOPPER. ‘* Twenty- 
five Years of Service to Kentucky Schools.’’ Bureau 
of School Service Bulletin No. 2. Vol. XXV. Pp. 63. 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 1952. 50 cents. 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


° 

Virginians at Home: Family 
Pp. ix+99. — Illus- 
Williamsburg, Va. 


MORGAN, EDMUND S. 
Life in the Kighteenth Century. 
trated. Colonial Williamsburg, 
1952. $2.00. 

The second in a series of popular histories of Williamsburg 
and Tidewater Virginia in the 18th century. 
e 

NEWSOM, CARROLL V. (Editor). ‘*A Television 
Policy for Education.’’ Proceedings of the Television 
Programs Institute Held under the Auspices of the 
American Council on Edueation of Pennsylvania State 
College—April 21-24, 1952. Pp. xx +266. Hllustrated. 
American Council on Edueation, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 1952. $3.30. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


e 
POSTON, RICHARD WAVERLY. 
A Guide to Citizen Action, Pp. xi+312. 
Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.00. 
A guide for community study, presenting a_ flexible pro- 


gram by which community members can, by co-operative 
efort, develop local resources and generally enrich the 


Democracy Is You: 
Harper & 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


quality of community life. 
e 


Reports of Member States: Presented to the General Con 
ference at Its Seventh Session, Paris, November—Decem- 
ber, 1952. Pp. 396. Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 
l6e. 1952. 

e 

RICE, MABEL C. Directory of Secondary Day Schools 
1951-52: Showing Accredited Status, Enrollment, Staff, 
and Other Data. Pp. xviii +169. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. $1.00. 
Published for the Office of Education, FSA. 

e 


ROSENBERGER, FRANCIS COLEMAN (Editor). Jef- 
ferson Reader: A Treasury of Writings about Thomas 
Jefferson. Pp. 349. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 


Company, New York 10. 1953. $5.00. 





ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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